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Poland, Prussia, and perhaps Austria itself, will
present nothing but centres of insurrection, hate, and
vengeance."

In a despatch of February 28, Count Otto once
more insisted on the extreme seriousness of the situ-
ation, and on the cries of alarm uttered by Count
Metternich: " The position of this government," he
said, "becomes more delicate every day. The Minis-
ter has shown me documents proving the existence of
a plot to assassinate him. Two officers were charged
with this deed. They have been arrested as well as
a secret committee of which they were members.
He showed me other papers disclosing other con-
spiracies of the sort fostered by Russia. c It is sup-
posed,' he added, ' that the French alliance depends
on my life. I am ready to lose it for a principle
which I deem useful for my country, but we are so
beset that we have to keep these plots secret in order
not to add to the excitement. . . . Our position
would be less painful if you would be franker with
us- We keep you informed of all our views and
actions. You make no reply; we are left in absolute
ignorance of your political plans. Do treat us like
friends, anxious to serve you, and give us strength
by having confidence in us.' "

This confidence did not exist on either side.
Napoleon desired war, and his father-in-law desired
peace. Napoleon was anxious to retain everything,
and the Emperor Francis thought he should give up
some of his territory. The Cabinet of the Tuileries